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The Tower 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF MARGHANITA LASKI 


Born in Manchester, England to a Jewish family of prominent 
intellectuals, Marghanita Laski worked briefly in fashion before 
studying English at Somerville College, Oxford. She met her 
husband, John Eldred Howard, while studying there and then 
began work as a journalist. Following the birth of her children, 
Laski focused her attention on writing, mainly fiction and some 
screenplays. Her novel, Little Boy Lost, about a father searching 
for his son in post-war France, was published in 1949. Laski 
spent the 1960s and 1970s publishing nonfiction about other 
English writers, acting as science fiction critic for the British 
newspaper The Observer, and participating in popular BBC 
panel shows. Laski was a member of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain and chaired the Literature Panel from 1980 to 1984. 
Throughout her life, she was a prolific contributor to the Oxford 
English Dictionary, amassing around 250,000 quotations. A 
voracious reader, she was personally invested in the history 
and development of the English language, and sought to shed 
light on non-literary vocabulary that was often neglected in the 
OED. Other notable works by Laski include The Victorian 
Chaise-Longue, an unsettling novella about a woman who slips 
into an alter ego's body, and Tory Heaven, a satirical novel taking 
place in an alternative Britain. Laski died in 1988 at the age of 
72. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


n 1955, Britain was a decade removed from the horrors of 
World War Il and had made significant movement toward a 
new standard of social normalcy. The Labour Party had 
returned to power and, in 1946, created a comprehensive 
welfare state to provide healthcare for the working class. At 
this time, an emphasis was placed on conformity, traditional 
marriage, and the cultivation of the nuclear family, in which 
women were expected to maintain the home while their 
husbands worked. Popular media and public education 
reinforced these gender roles as the foundation on which 
Britain would rebuild. Simultaneously, women were seeking 
occupations outside the home in increasing numbers, lobbying 
for equal pay and organizing housewives’ associations to 
promote the interests of working mothers. Early feminist 
writers spoke of social responsibility, insisting that women 
should be encouraged to contribute outside the home as well 
as within it. The tension between the gendered indoctrination 
and burgeoning feminist ideology of this time period is easy to 
locate in Caroline, the protagonist of “The Tower.’ Caroline is 
torn between her desire for independence and her supposed 
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duties as a wife; in attempting to satisfy both, she betrays her 
own intuition and realizes the extent of her own patriarchal 
entrapment. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Though many of Laski’s other writings are very different from 
“The Tower, her 1953 novella, The Victorian Chaise-Longue, 
explores similar themes of horror and entrapment from a 
female perspective. In it, a woman recovering from tuberculosis 
falls asleep on a Victorian chaise-longue and wakes up ina 
different sick body in an earlier time, trapped by both illness 
and patriarchal oppression. An earlier example of feminist 
writing dealing with these themes is Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
short story “The Yellow Wall-Paper;’ published in 1892. In this 
story, a husband confines his young wife to a single room in an 
effort to cure her so-called hysterical tendencies, but the 
rooms hideous yellow wallpaper drives her to madness. Shirley 
Jackson's 1959 novel, The Haunting of Hill House, also features a 
female protagonist losing her grip on reality—the protagonist 
even makes a harrowing trip to the top of Hill House's tower. As 
in “The Tower,’ Jackson's horror is primarily psychological and 
layered with unsettling ambiguity. Finally, Laski’s novel The 
Village provides a deeper dive into the author’s views on what it 
meant to live as a woman in post-war Europe. This book tells 
the story of a young couple in love but forbidden to marry, 
touching on the themes of cultural pretense and class 
differences that make a brief appearance in “The Tower.’ 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Tower 

e When Written: 1955 

e Where Written: England 

e When Published: 1955 

e Literary Period: Modernism 


e Genre: Short Story, Psychological Horror 
e Setting: Florence, Italy 


e Climax: A bat frightens Caroline, and she flees down the 
tower’s stairs. 


e Antagonist: Patriarchal Society 
e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Based on a True Artist. Agnolo Bronzino—who Neville credits 
with painting the fictional portraits of Niccolo and Giovanna di 
Ferramano in the story—was areal 16th-century Italian painter 
who lived in Florence. Bronzino is best known for his 
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portraiture of the Medici family, but he also painted several 
unnamed gentlemen reminiscent of the fictional Niccolo di 
Ferramano. 


Outspoken Activism. Marghanita Laski was a vocal supporter 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in the United 
Kingdom. She wrote a play about nuclear warfare entitled The 
Offshore Island. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


“The Tower” takes place near Florence, Italy in the 1950s. 
Caroline—a young, recently married Englishwoman—is driving 
around the Italian countryside. This is her first solo trip, as she 
is usually accompanied by her husband Neville. As a member of 
the British Council, Neville has a keen interest in Italian art and 
culture, and Caroline is hoping to impress him with her tale of 
today’s cultural excursion. Using an Italian guidebook, Caroline 
has managed to see several cultural landmarks and is hoping to 
add one more to the list. In the present, she reads an entry 
about the Tower of Sacrifice, built in 1535 by Niccolo di 
Ferramano, which houses 470 steps. The village surrounding 
the tower was destroyed in 1549, leaving it the sole building in 
a desolate landscape. 


While debating whether she has time to see the tower, 
Caroline is struck by the name Niccolo di Ferramano. It brings 
to mind a portrait of a man with dark eyes set in a thin white 
face. After a moment, she remembers where she has seen this 
portrait, and slips into a flashback. Since coming to Florence, 
Neville has taken Caroline to many obscure private galleries, 
wanting to show off his knowledge of Italian culture. In one 
such gallery, Caroline is feigning interest in Neville’s latest 
“dissertation” when a portrait of a young woman catches her 
eye. The woman is Giovanna di Ferramano, who—Caroline is 
shocked to discover—was married and dead by the age of 18. 
The portrait beside hers contains the pale, dark-eyed man that 
triggered this memory; it is labeled Portrait of an Unknown 
Gentleman. Neville tells Caroline this is Giovanna’s husband, 
iccolo, whose family will no longer speak his name due to his 
alleged dealings with the occult. Caroline says she does not like 
him; moving back to Giovanna’s portrait, Neville remarks that 
the young dead woman looks a bit like Caroline. 


Back in the present, Caroline decides she has enough time to 
visit the tower. An urgent voice in her head tells her to return to 
Florence for the sake of safety, but she disregards it. The tower 
is built of red brick, with narrow slits for windows and a 
platform encircling the top. She enters the tower and begins to 
climb the staircase, counting the steps as she goes. The 
staircase spirals up toward a circle of sky, protected on the 
inside by only a rusty railing that eventually disappears 
altogether. Several times, Caroline debates going down, but she 
convinces herself each time to keep climbing. Reaching the top, 
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Caroline steps out onto the narrow platform that surrounds 
the tower, where she has the sudden impulse to hurl herself 
toward the ground. She steps back inside the tower to find the 
steps leading down into utter darkness; she screams that she 
cannot go down. 


For some time, Caroline remains immobile, the voice in her 
head repeatedly telling her that the only way down is to jump. 
When she finally steels herself and begins the descent, she only 
makes it two steps before collapsing back into terrified 
paralysis. She sits down and makes it down several more stairs 
before trying to stand again. Something brushes against her 
face—likely a bat—and frightens her into movement. Quickly, 
she descends the dark tower, scraping her hand bloody along 
the wall, counting steps all the while, “knowing nothing but 
fear” The story ends as she counts the 504th step. 


£2 CHARACTERS 


Caroline - Caroline is a young woman from England who 
recently married Neville. While visiting a private gallery in Italy 
with her new husband, she views portraits of Niccolo and 
Giovanna di Ferramano and later visits the Tower of Sacrifice, 
which Niccolo built in 1535. In the short time that Caroline has 
lived in Florence, Neville has taken her to many private galleries 
and estates that he has access to as amember of the British 
Council. Despite her general indifference to Italian art, 
Caroline is eager to impress her husband. To this end, she 
spends a day alone, traversing the countryside in search of 
cultural landmarks. This solo trip also demonstrates her desire 
for independence—her desire to step out from under Neville’s 
wing and have an experience all her own. Caroline’s boldness 
and desire to prove herself drive her to enter the tower and 
begin her ascent shortly before the sun sets. However, as she 
progresses up the precarious staircase, Caroline begins to 
doubt her commitment to the climb. Part of her wants to climb 
down and go home, and another part rationalizes that it would 
be silly to turn back after coming so far. By the time she reaches 
the peak and looks down, Caroline's calm and rational 
demeanor is hanging by a thread, and it is soon replaced by 
immobilizing terror. Caroline’s journey within the tower’s walls 
demonstrates the seeming inescapability of patriarchal 
oppression and the psychological torment faced by women 
who strive for recognition in such male-dominated contexts. 


Neville - Neville is a young man from England who has recently 
married Caroline. As amember of the British Council living in 
Florence, Neville is heavily immersed in the world of Italian arts 
and culture. Proud of his position and very pretentious, Neville 
takes Caroline to privately owned galleries, insisting that she is 
no “ordinary tourist” and viewing her own plans to visit public 
galleries with outright contempt. He is fond of lecturing 
Caroline on historical anecdotes and artistic nuance on their 
trips, seemingly unaware of her lack of interest. In one gallery, 
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he and Caroline come across the portraits of Niccolo di 
Ferramano—the tower’s architect—and his wife, Giovanna. 
While Caroline reacts to the people the portraits represent, 
expressing remorse for Giovanna’s early death and distaste for 
iccolo, Neville views them through a clinical academic lens. 
He remarks that Giovanna’s portrait is “thought to be the best 
thing in the collection” before gossiping about the alleged 
scandal of Niccolo’s involvement in the occult. Although this 
scene is the only one where Neville makes an appearance, his 
obsession with art for personal gain and the pressure he puts 
on Caroline to participate in his pompous hoarding are a 
driving force throughout the story. It is out of a desire to 
impress Neville that Caroline enters the tower in the first 
place—to her own peril. 


Giovanna di Ferramano -Giovanna di Ferramano is the young 
wife of Niccolo, who built the Tower of Sacrifice. She died at 
the age of 18 in the same year the town surrounding the tower 
was destroyed. Giovanna’s portrait draws Caroline’s attention 
in a gallery she is visiting with Neville. She is honey-haired and 
so “radiantly virginal” that Caroline cannot believe she was 
married. Although Giovanna’s death is mysterious, Neville 
reports that the portrait’s owner said she was either “lost” or 
“damned.” Taking into account Niccolo’s involvement in the 
occult, Giovanna’s death is implied to be the result of her 
husband's bad behavior. Neville compares Caroline to 
Giovanna, foreshadowing her own terrible fate within the 
tower’s walls. 


Niccolo di Ferramano - Niccolo di Ferramano built the Tower 
of Sacrifice in 1535. He was married to Giovanna. Neville and 
Caroline come across his portrait in a private castle gallery, and 
Caroline is interested to see that it is labeled Portrait of an 
Unknown Gentleman rather than with his name. Niccolo’s family 
disowned him as the result of some scandal allegedly involving 
the occult. Pale-faced and black-eyed, Niccolo’s portrait looms 
ominously in Caroline’s mind as she ventures into the tower. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


PATRIARCHY, CONTROL, AND FREEDOM 


“The Tower” paints a harrowing picture of the 
difficulties women face asserting their 
independence in a patriarchal world. Caroline lives 
under the stifling influence of her husband, Neville, a member 
of the British Council who constantly pressures her to amass 
cultural knowledge and experience. Although Caroline desires 
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independence in the context of her marriage, she also wants to 
impress Neville, and she sets out on a solo trip to visit various 
cultural sites around Florence. Emboldened by the freedom she 
feels driving alone, Caroline decides to visit and climb the 
Tower of Sacrifice. Significantly, even as Caroline asserts her 
own will by climbing the tower, she is still chasing Neville’s 
approval and allowing his values to dictate her actions. 


The tower’s architect—Niccolo di Ferramano—and his young 
wife, Giovanna, provide a parallel to Neville and Caroline’s 
relationship. Giovanna’s early death and Niccolo’s alleged 
dabbling in “black magic” imply that the young woman was a 
direct casualty of bad male behavior. Sharpening this point, 
Caroline’s reaction to Giovanna’s portrait clashes with 
Neville’s: Caroline is shocked by how young Giovanna was at 
the time of her death, while her husband says only that the 
portrait is thought to be “the best thing in the collection.’ This 
careless dismissal, combined with Neville’s later remark that 
Caroline and Giovanna are quite alike, hints that Neville views 
his wife as just another fine object in his collection rather than a 
human being with interests of her own. 


Ultimately, Caroline finds the tower—itself a phallic symbol of 
male dominance—to be inescapable. Having climbed its fearful 
height of 470 steps, Caroline is met with two options: hurl 
herself from the top or climb down into darkness. Overriding 
the sudden impulse to jump, Caroline climbs down the tower 
only to find that this choice also leads to peril. In the end, 
Caroline is trapped in the tower in the same way that she is 
trapped in her marriage and subjected to the limitations of her 
husband’s patriarchal influence—which, incidentally, caused her 
to climb the tower in the first place. In this way, the story 
highlights how impossible it feels for women to transcend male 
influence in a patriarchal society in which every choice results 
in oppression. 


FEAR, PSYCHOLOGICAL TORMENT, AND 
UNCERTAINTY 


“The Tower” is a masterwork of suspense, 
claustrophobia, and slow-burn horror. Initially, this 
atmosphere makes itself known through subtle cues: the 
guidebook’s ominous historical context on the tower, Niccolo 
di Ferramano’s potential dealings with the occult, and 
Giovanna’s possible damnation. It comes as no surprise that the 
tower itself is a wretched, claustrophobic place with only a 
precarious staircase leading to the top. And yet, despite this 
ideal setting for a haunting tale, most of the story’s horror 
actually comes from Caroline's internal psychological torment. 


Out ona solitary day trip, Caroline's isolation provides fertile 
ground for the psychological torment she experiences within 
the tower’s walls. Alone at the top of the tower, a voice in 
Caroline’s head tells her to jump. There is a sense that this is 
the tower's sinister method of achieving its “sacrifice”: it 
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masquerades as one’s own voice of reason. Caroline manages 
to override the voice’s suggestion, but her fear repeatedly 
paralyzes her as she climbs down the stairs. Inching forward in 
fits and starts, the reader’s perspective narrows to occupy the 
same claustrophobic space as Caroline as she haltingly 
descends. Even when a bat frightens Caroline into movement, 
there is no reprieve from the building dread—and then, ina 
subtle but very disconcerting way, the story ends with Caroline 
counting the 504th step even though readers know there 
should only be 470 steps. The terror in her head has seemingly 
made its way into a physical reality. No reason is given for the 
existence of these extra steps—whether Caroline miscounted 
or died or is trapped in some sort of purgatorial space is left up 
to the reader’s speculation. By leaving Caroline’s fate 
ambiguous, Laski forces readers to inhabit the same liminal 
space as her character, fully immersing them in a tormenting 
and frightening sense of uncertainty. 


INTUITION AND SELF-PRESERVATION 


Because of its ambiguity, “The Tower” is a story that 
relies heavily on implication and the reader’s 
intuition. The details of the tower’s history are 
critical but sparse, and they're not entirely reliable. Neville 
infers that the tower’s builder—Niccolo di Ferramano—dabbled 
in the occult, leading his family to disown him. Niccolo’s young 
wife, Giovanna, died in the same year the village that once 
surrounded the tower was completely destroyed. Apart from 
these tantalizing details, the tower’s actual backstory is never 
explicitly revealed, leaving the reader to formulate their own 
hypothesis about what dark things might have happened there. 
In this way, the story keeps the reader on the same footing as 
its protagonist, Caroline, who knows all the same information 
when she goes to visit the tower. 


uta 


Caroline’s own intuition makes an appearance just before she 
enters the tower as “an urgent voice inside her” that tells her to 
return to Florence. Like the reader, Caroline has surmised 
based on the scant known details that the tower's history is 
unsavory and that it might even be dangerous. Caroline 
disregards this intuitive form of self-protection and enters the 
tower despite herself. The next time such a voice makes itself 
nown, its aim seems to have shifted from protecting Caroline 
to convincing her to throw herself from the tower’s 
peak—perhaps suggesting that it can be dangerous to rely on 
intuitive forms of self-preservation. 


One interpretation reads this shift as the voice of the tower 
intruding on Caroline’s thoughts to manipulate her into 
becoming a willing sacrifice. Another way of reading this takes 
the story’s ending into account, when Caroline seems to 
perpetually descend the tower stairs. Knowing this, it is 
possible to read the voice as Caroline’s intuition attempting to 
save her from whatever unseen horror awaits at the bottom of 
the stairs (if, that is, she ever finds the bottom). In this reading, 
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her intuition would effectively suggest that death is better than 
whatever her fate is now that she has entered the tower. The 
story intentionally leaves the question of who controls the 
voice—the tower or Caroline—ambiguous, emphasizing the 
horror of being unable to trust one’s own mind. 


ART, CULTURE, AND PRETENSE 


Art and culture play a central role in “The Tower.” 
Neville is a member of the British Council, an 
organization dedicated to the exchange of cultural 
ideas, and is himself an avid collector of cultural knowledge and 
experience. But Neville’s interest in art is primarily a means to 
elevate his own sense of self-importance; he never misses an 
opportunity to show off his “discoveries,” is “contemptuous” of 
Caroline’s desire to visit public galleries, and lectures endlessly 
n the works in “privately owned” collections. By characterizing 
Neville as pretentious and self-absorbed, the story calls the 
purpose of high-brow art into question. 


O 


Neville and Caroline’s encounter with the portraits of Niccolo 
nd Giovanna di Ferramano further presses on the issue of 
rt’s value or purpose. Caroline is struck by Giovanna’s youth 
nd the tragedy of her death, and she declares that she does 
not like Niccolo; her reaction to the portraits is personal. 
Neville, on the other hand, values the paintings based on their 
aesthetic and academic significance, noting that Giovanna’s 
portrait is “generally thought to be the best thing in the 
collection” and that Niccolo’s is intriguing because of the 
unspoken scandal surrounding it. The juxtaposition of Neville 
and Caroline's reactions demonstrates the way some people, 
rather than sincerely engaging with a piece of art, view it as a 
means to elevate their own status. 


oOo © ü 


Despite her appreciation of Giovanna’s portrait, Caroline visits 
the tower in the hopes of elevating her own standing in 
Neville’s eyes. She approaches the tower as something to be 
possessed and added to her collection. As the only remaining 
structure of a destroyed village, the tower is implied to be both 
survivor and cause of the disaster. Here, the story 
acknowledges the longevity of art but also suggests there is a 
cost—that pursuing status and power inevitably leads to 
casualties, like the village and Giovanna. Similarly, Caroline 
sacrifices her own wellbeing for the sake of impressing Neville, 
entering the tower with impure, superficial motives. In this way, 
the story illustrates how engaging with art as a means of 
achieving status and power can ultimately harm—instead of 
enrich—people. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 
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THE TOWER 


The story’s titular tower represents the 
inescapable nature of patriarchal society and the 
psychological torment it inflicts on women. The tower’s vague 
connection to black magic and the death of the builder’s wife 
implicitly associates the structure with the kind of harm that 
befalls women in patriarchal societies. Nevertheless, Caroline 
sets out to conquer the tower and the male dominance it 
symbolizes; having climbed the tower, she can add it to her 
collection of cultural experiences in order to impress her 
husband, Neville. It does not occur to her, at this point, that 
Neville’s opinion is still foremost in her thoughts and dictating 
her actions, thereby undercutting her independence. Reaching 
the top of the staircase, which seems to lead nowhere, Caroline 
initially remarks, “But how idiotic [...] The whole thing’s 
absolutely pointless.” Like the patriarchy, the tower exists for no 
explicit purpose other than its own glorification. An inner 
voice—possibly belonging to the sinister structure—urges her 
to jump from the top of the staircase. The horror of being 
unable to trust one’s own thoughts is itself a recognizable 
experience for women living in a world where men are 
presumed to know best (as when Neville dismisses Caroline's 
cultural interests and forces his own upon her). Driven to panic 
by the unsettling voice and the precarious darkness that 
surrounds her, Caroline descends the tower only to find that 
she is trapped within its walls. In the same way, Caroline is 
trapped under her husband’s influence, which drove her to visit 
the tower in the first place. Through the tower, Laski highlights 
the self-aggrandizing tendencies of patriarchal society, the 
mental toll it takes on women, and the difficulty of escaping its 
influence. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Cambridge University Press edition of Stories of Ourselves: 
Volume 2 published in 2018. 


The Tower Quotes 


@@ Triumphantly Caroline lifted her finger from the fine italic 
type. There was nothing to mar the success of this afternoon. 
Not only had she taken the car out alone for the first time, 
driving unerringly on the right-hand side of the road, but what 
she had achieved was not asimple drive but a cultural 
excursion. [...] how gratifying if she could, at last, have 
something of her own to contribute to [Neville’s] constantly 
accumulating hoard of culture. 


Related Characters: Caroline, Neville 
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Related Themes: @) @ 


Page Number: 279 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes after the guidebook entry regarding the 
tower, and it introduces Caroline as the story's protagonist. 
The language here is littered with positivity—Caroline reads 
about the tower “triumphantly, her afternoon full of 
“success” and achievement. Returning home to Neville will 
be “gratifying” because “at last” she brings something of 
value in the form of the cultural landmarks she has 
experienced. Such celebratory language suggests that 
Caroline has been striving for some time to have a day like 
this one; she has an intoxicating air of independence and 
pride in these opening lines. 


A few details undercut this optimism and hint at the 
darkness to come. The first is the guidebook entry that 
precedes this passage, describing the “Tower of Sacrifice” 
and the “superstitious fear” that surrounds it. Had the story 
opened directly with Caroline's triumph, the reader might 
be more convinced that this triumphant spirit might persist 
throughout the narrative. As it stands, though, the 
backstory about the tower looms over Caroline's jubilation 
in this moment, creating an ominous atmosphere. 


More subtle than the shadowy presence of the tower is 
Caroline’s underlying marital frustration. She is most 
excited about telling Neville about an obscure crucifix, since 
she thinks there is a chance he hasn't yet discovered it 
himself. Reading between the lines, the reader can sense 
Caroline's irritation at her husband’s cultural obsessions. 
Her gratification, it seems, is rooted in impressing him, 
thereby proving her worth. Hints of patriarchal tension and 
the tower’s mysterious presence clash with Caroline’s sense 
of freedom, implying that all is not as it seems. 


e@@ [hough she could not have admitted it even to herself, 
Caroline had become almost anaesthetized to Italian art. 
Dutifully she had followed Neville along the gallery, listening 
politely while in his light well-bred voice he had told her 
intimate anecdotes of history, and involuntarily she had let her 
eyes wander around the room, glancing anywhere but at the 
particular portrait of Neville’s immediate dissertation. 


Related Characters: Caroline, Neville 


Related Themes: (S3) @ 
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Page Number: 280 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage occurs during a flashback in which Caroline 
visits a gallery with Neville. Having been introduced to 
Neville’s habit of collecting art and cultural experiences in 
preceding paragraphs, the reader may have sensed 
Caroline’s indifference to her husband's work before this 
moment. Having it “admitted” not only confirms those 
suspicions, but also puts the reader in the peculiar position 
of knowing something Caroline herself seems to actively 
deny. She plays her wifely role well, following and listening, 
observing all the social niceties expected of a woman in this 
era. This characterizes Caroline as self-aware but only to an 
extent; she places so much importance on being a good wife 
to Neville, that she represses the parts of herself that are 
unhappy with their relationship. Neville, on the other hand, 
is characterized as self-important and oblivious to his wife's 
boredom, making him unlikeable despite his intelligence. 


Caroline’s moment of rebellion is involuntary, her eyes 
wandering without her permission, enacting her subliminal 
desire to escape Neville’s “dissertation.” Ironically, she is 
most truly herself—an individual with interests of her 
own—when she forgets “what was due to politeness” and 
interrupts Neville to ask about Giovanna’s portrait. The 
language in this passage shows how carefully Caroline has 
suppressed her own personality in order to appease Neville 
and—conversely—how natural Neville seems to find it to 
assume that his wife and the art he collects exist to elevate 
his own sense of self-importance. 


e@@ ^h, lm glad you picked that one out. It’s generally thought 
to be the best thing in the collection—a Bronzino, of 
course. 


Related Characters: Neville (speaker), Caroline, Neville, 
Giovanna di Ferramano 


Related Themes: © @ 


Page Number: 280 


Explanation and Analysis 


Neville makes this remark in response to Caroline drawing 
his attention to Giovanna di Ferramano’s portrait in the 
flashback. Giovanna’s “radiantly virginal” face is what 
catches Caroline's attention, but here Neville seems to 


attribute his wife's noticing the painting to her good taste. 
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The fact that he is “pleased with her” even though she 
interrupted him corroborates this reading. Based on what 
the reader knows about Neville’s character, it seems less 
likely that he is proud of her astute observation than he is 
pleased by how that observation reflects on himself. In 
context, the remark reads as self-satished and smug. In this 
way, the story shows how Neville sees his wife as only an 
extension of himself, and it demonstrates the pressure that 
this puts on Caroline to meet his expectations. 


The second half of Neville’s statement about Giovanna’s 
portrait—that it is “thought to be the best thing in the 
collection’—betrays the callous distance with which he 
views art and women. To Neville, Giovanna’s portrait is 
literally an object prized for its artistic value; he gives no 
thought to the painting’s subject as a young woman who 
died tragically young. In contrast, Caroline’s reaction to 
Giovanna’s picture is emotional—she is alarmed by 
Giovanna’s early death and marriage. This juxtaposition 
shows how Neville views art as a signifier of wealth and 
status, dismissing the life of the young woman depicted as 
irrelevant. 


@@ Caroline shivered, ‘I don't like him, she said. ‘Let’s look at 
Giovanna again, and they had moved back to the first 


portrait, and Neville had said casually, ‘Do you know, she’s 
rather like you. 


Related Characters: Caroline, Neville (speaker), Caroline, 
Neville 


Related Themes: @@) © 


Page Number: 281 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from the end of Caroline's flashback, in 
which she and Neville are viewing the portraits of Niccolo 
and Giovanna di Ferramano. Caroline's reaction to Niccolo’s 
portrait is intuitive and personal—she does not like the look 
of him, not based on a lack of artistic merit, but simply 
because there is something eerie about his face that causes 
her to shiver. This visceral reaction adds to the foreboding 
atmosphere the story is building as Caroline heads toward 
iccolo’s tower in the present. What’s more, Caroline's 
reaction might even suggest that her intuition—which later 
urges her away from the tower—has been trying to warn 
her away from the tower for some time. This instinctual 
feeling of knowing something without actually knowing it 
later becomes a sense that Caroline ignores, to her own 
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detriment. 


Neville’s offhand remark comparing Caroline and Giovanna 
emphasizes the parallels between the two couples. Having 
Neville make this comparison suggests that he sees his 
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e@@ |t would be so silly to give up, she told herself, desperately 

trying to rationalize what drove her on. ‘Just because one’s 
afraid—’ and then she had to stifle that thought too, and there 
was nothing left in her brain but the steadily mounting tally of 
steps. 


wife—like Giovanna—through a patriarchal lens: as an 
object in a collection, existing primarily to elevate his status. 
This line also reads as heavy foreshadowing, hinting that 
Caroline will perhaps meet the same—or a similar—fate as 
Giovanna when she enters the tower. 


Related Characters: Caroline (speaker), Caroline 


Related Themes: &@) © 
Related Symbols: © 


@@ Caroline knew that she wanted to take the fork to the left, Page Number: 282 


to Florence and home and Neville and—said an urgent 


Explanation and Analysis 
voice inside her—for safety. p ¥ 


This passage comes near the end of Caroline’s journey to 
the top of the tower. At this point, she is quickly losing the 
optimism with which she set out to conquer the tower and 
is now “desperately” rationalizing continuing her journey. To 
this end, Caroline focuses on the silliness of giving up, and 
she dismisses the idea that fear is an indicator of danger. 
Her internal disagreement introduces a new kind of anxiety 
into the claustrophobic tower: the anxiety of being at odds 
with oneself. Caroline goes as far as silencing the part of her 
brain insisting that something is wrong and that she ought 
to leave the tower immediately, instead listening only to the 
part of her mind that counts the steps. 


Related Characters: Caroline, Neville 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 281 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from the moment Caroline reaches the 
fork in the road that will take her either to the tower or 
home to Florence. Having already decided she has just 
enough time to visit the tower, it is jarring that Caroline 
experiences this sudden urge to do just the opposite. The 
word “knew” adds emphasis to this impulse—Caroline does 
not wonder or debate, she knows that she wants to return 
home and avoid the tower completely. This intuitive 
certainty is what startles her toward the tower in the 
following paragraph, perhaps needing to prove the “urgent 
voice inside her” wrong by showing it there is nothing to 
fear. As the reader knows by the end of the story, Caroline's 
choice to ignore this voice may well be the very thing that 
eads her to her uncertain fate. 


nthis passage, Caroline’s need to rationalize exists in 
complete opposition to her intuition. Her desperate search 
for areason to keep climbing comes up empty, and she has 
to perform mental gymnastics to keep the part of her that 
wants to leave from winning. 


@@ But how idiotic; she said to the air. ‘The whole thing’s 
absolutely pointless[.]’ 


This “urgent voice” echoes the reader’s own intuition. 
Having picked up on the increasingly unsettling atmosphere 
surrounding the tower, avoiding it seems the wisest course 
of action if Caroline's goal is self-preservation. Knowing that 


Related Characters: Caroline (speaker), Caroline 


Related Themes: (Sa) @ 


entering the tower is a bad idea and watching Caroline Related Symbols: @ 
enter it anyway in order to impress Neville exacerbates the i 
tension and suggests that patriarchal control often leads Page Number: 282 


women to make decisions that jeopardize their own safety. 
Explanation and Analysis 


Caroline makes this remark upon reaching the end of the 
tower's staircase, only to find—at first—nothing there. The 
words “idiotic” and “pointless” indicate Caroline’s 
frustration at having come all this way for no reason at all, 
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but her exclamation into the empty tower also suggests a 
sense of relief at having reached the end of her journey. 
These statements also possibly serve as acomment on the 
patriarchal world in which Caroline lives. Like the tower, the 
patriarchy only exists for the purpose of its own edification; 
there is no point to it beyond its own existence, a monument 
to male hubris. Throughout the story, Neville repeatedly 
exemplifies this aspect of the patriarchy, accumulating art 
and cultural experiences as status symbols rather than truly 
appreciating them. 


Despite her pronouncements, Caroline eventually finds the 
door that leads to the tower’s exterior. Hearing a voice in 
her head that tells her to jump, it is possible to read this 
moment as Caroline falling prey to the tower's true sinister 
purpose: to lead women to willingly sacrifice themselves. 
Even if the reader rejects the idea of the tower’s 
supernatural manipulation, the existence of the door in an 
otherwise pointless tower represents the way a system that 
does not benefit women can still find ways to harm them. 


e@@ All her being was suddenly absorbed in the single impulse 


to hurl herself from the sloping platform. ‘| cannot go down 


any other way, she said, and then she heard what she said and 
stepped back, frenziedly clutching the soft rotten wood of the 
doorway with hands sodden with sweat. There is no other way, 
said the voice in her brain, there is no other way. 


Related Characters: Caroline (speaker), Caroline 


Related Themes: (53) © 
Related Symbols: a 


Page Number: 283 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes after Caroline steps onto the narrow 
platform encircling the tower and realizes how high in the 
air she is. The language here is intense and full of extremes: 
the phrase “All her being” communicates the all-consuming 
nature of the “impulse to her hurl herself? which is a violent 
and shocking image on its own. Her frenzied “clutching” and 
“hands sodden with sweat” are physically evocative, placing 
the reader in Caroline's body. But the true horror comes 
less from her surroundings than from her interiority. 


Upon hearing herself say aloud “I cannot go down any other 
way, Caroline becomes the source of her own escalating 
terror. Her own words alarm her, the same way the voice in 


her head did when it urged her to return to Florence earlier. 
ow, the voice in her head is less concerned with keeping 
Caroline safe, instead encouraging her to throw herself 
from the tower. Caroline seems to disagree with that course 
of action, retreating into the tower, and this could imply that 
something outside of Caroline (the tower) is manipulating 
her thoughts. Another interpretation is that the voice is still 
Caroline's intuition trying to keep her safe; this reading 
implies that death is preferable to whatever waits for her at 
the bottom of the steps. 


The voice’s source is left ambiguous, emphasizing the 
horror of being unable to trust one’s own mind. Similarly, in 
a patriarchal world, male influence is so pervasive that it can 
be near impossible for women to form values and opinions 
free from that influence. Caroline experiences this kind of 
fracturing of the self when she longs for independence but 
still allows Neville’s values to dictate her actions. In a world 
where one’s own thoughts are untrustworthy, every 
potential choice—climbing the stairs or hurling oneself 
down them-—has the potential to cause harm. 


@@ She could not move. It was not possible that she should 

dare to go down, step by step down the unprotected stairs 
into the dark below. It would be much easier to fall, said the 
voice in her head, to take one step to the left and fall and it 
would all be over. You cannot climb down. 


Related Characters: Caroline 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 283 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage occurs when Caroline finds herself either 
unable or unwilling to descend the dark tower. In her mind, 
the climb down is frankly “not possible,’ requiring far more 
daring than she possesses. As the passage reads on, this 
impossibility gains specificity: it is not that Caroline cannot 
descend the tower, but that she cannot climb down, step by 
step. This is what is too difficult, says the voice in her head; 
[i]t would be much easier to fall.” Again, the voice urges 
Caroline toward self-annihilation by insisting, quite simply, 
that there is no other way to come down from the top of the 
tower. 


« 


Caroline’s world has narrowed to the space of a single 
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rickety stair, and the voice in her head torments her as it 


nudges her toward death. The story forces the reader to on i . 
stay with Caroline in these horrifying moments, knowing This is the passage that ends the story, which sees Caroline 


only what she knows intuitively—that climbing down is not shocked into movement, descending the tower and 
an option. The insidious voice, whose motives and source counting far more stairs than there ought to be. After the 


Explanation and Analysis 


of 


remain unknown, appeals to Caroline’s desire for rest and paralyzing eel and une e e 2 ire lintels 
ease or, more broadly, for an end to her suffering. It could be down is impossible, Caroline = descent should feel like a 
that this is the tower’s own voice, pushing her to sacrifice release, a moment of triumph against the odds. Of OUE 
herself. Or it could be that something inside Caroline knows this is not une ee because EME KEIO e ne © te 
that the tower is inescapable and would prefer death to has made its wey ime reality. She descends, but wa i 
whatever is waiting for her. Either way, the switch to second not leave; the stairs seem to go on and on with no bottom in 


sight. Caroline’s mind shuts down all thought in light of this 
terrifying reality, but “remorselessly” continues to count the 
steps. Her mind, even now, is at odds with her, cruelly 
continuing the tally that so obviously indicates that 
something is horribly wrong. 


person—You cannot climb down’—effectively groups 
readers in with Caroline, transferring her terror to them. 


s 


@@ So Caroline came down the dark tower. She could not 
think. She could know nothing but fear. Only her brain 

remorselessly recorded the tally. ‘Five hundred and one; it 

counted, ‘five hundred and two—and three and four—' 


n many ways, the tower’s inescapability is representative of 
the difficulty women have escaping the world of patriarchal 
influence. Ultimately, the tower and the patriarchy are both 
prisons. What waits for Caroline in that prison is never 


named, the story ending as she counts the 504th stair. 
Related Characters: Caroline Giovanna’s fate was similarly ambiguous, as she was either 

“lost” or “damned.” By ending in ambiguity, the story leaves 
Related Themes: (Sa) é) the reader uncertain and disturbed. This disinterest in 

answering questions also seems to suggest that the 
Related Symbols: (1) particulars of Caroline and Giovanna’s fates are irrelevant; 


what matters most is the fact of their imprisonment. 
Page Number: 284 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


THE TOWER 


An italicized guidebook entry details a curving road that leads 
to a tower in the Italian countryside. At the fork, the left branch 
takes the traveler to Florence; the right leads to the Tower of 
Sacrifice, built in 1535 by Niccolo di Ferramano and containing 
470 steps. In 1549, the surrounding village was destroyed, 
leaving only the tower intact. The guidebook suggests the 
structure is an object of “superstitious fear.’ Reading this entry 
on her first solitary road trip, Caroline feels a triumphant sense 
of independence. 


Caroline has had a very successful afternoon. For the first time 
ever, she has taken the car out on her own for not just a drive 
but for a “cultural excursion.” The guidebook belongs to her 
husband, Neville, who often recommends it to her. Not a native 
speaker of Italian, Caroline has struggled through the 
translation and managed on this trip to visit four frescoes, two 
campaniles, and an obscure wooden crucifix in an out-of-the- 
way village church. She is particularly proud of this last 
discovery, as she thinks it unlikely Neville knows about the 
crucifix, meaning she will have something new and unique to 
contribute to his “constantly accumulating hoard of culture.’ 


Caroline is tempted to stop and add the tower mentioned in 
the guidebook to today’s collection of cultural sites. There is 
enough time and daylight left to see it before heading back to 
her and Neville’s flat in Florence. Rereading the guidebook’s 
entry, the name of Niccolo di Ferramano calls to mind a portrait 
of a white-faced man with dark eyes. The remembered image 
confuses Caroline only for a moment before she recalls where 
she has seen this man before. 


na flashback taking place three months prior, just after Neville 
and Caroline were married, he brings her to live with him in 
Florence. Neville himself has already lived there for two years 
and is eager to show off his knowledge of Tuscan culture to his 
new wife. Though Caroline would have been content seeing 
one or two of the more prominent galleries before 
preoccupying herself with the fashion shops closer to home, 
eville meets these plans with contempt. He insists that she, as 
the wife of a British Council member, should start by visiting 
more obscure privately-owned galleries, as she is no “ordinary 
tourist.” 
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Beginning with the guidebook entry highlights the tower as the 
story’s eventual destination. The details of the tower's history 
immediately lend a sense of eeriness to the atmosphere, even as 
Caroline's exuberant state of mind contradicts that feeling. As a 
result, this opening begins to slowly build tension between Caroline 
and her surroundings. 


O Q 


Caroline's moment of triumphant independence is rooted in her 
desire to impress her husband with the cultural landmarks she has 
seen. By constantly offering her the guidebook, Neville has 
pressured Caroline into taking this trip. Though her pride is 
apparent, it is obvious that Neville’s opinion significantly affects 
Caroline, dictating her actions to the point that she has spent her 
entire day alone doing the things he likes. Art and culture are thus 
introduced in the story in terms of their significance to Neville. 


Caroline’s rationalization of a last-minute visit to the tower displays 
her ambition and desire to prove herself. She is a woman capable of 
experiencing things on her own, and she wants Neville to know it. 
The portrait of Niccolo di Ferramano undercuts Caroline’s gumption 
by tinging the scene with subtle, ominous foreboding. 


@0 


Neville brings Caroline to live with him as if she were a piece of 
luggage, subtly hinting at his possessiveness. His work lets him enjoy 
certain privileges, and he not only takes full advantage but views 
other methods of cultural engagement with contempt. Again, the 
sense is that he accumulates cultural knowledge in order to elevate 
his own status. Though he's intelligent, this portion of the story 
characterizes Neville as pretentious and controlling. 
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Hoping to please Neville, Caroline accompanies him to several 
castles and private homes, a privilege afforded to him by his 
status on the British Council. In these homes, she gazes upon a 
multitude of refined art pieces unseen by the general public. It 
is in one such castle that she sees the man with black eyes. 
Upon arriving at the castle, the housekeeper leads Neville and 
Caroline into a gallery lined with family portraits. Accustomed 
to her role but at this point “anaesthetized to Italian art,” 
Caroline dutifully follows Neville through the gallery, listening 
to him go on and on about historical and artistic minutiae until a 
painting across the room catches her eye. 


Caroline asks Neville about the subject of the painting, a young 
girl. He is pleased that she picked this portrait out, as it is 
thought to be the prize of the collection, speaking to Caroline's 
good taste. The portrait has been painted in light blues and 
greens, the young girl sporting “honey-gold hair.’ Her name, 
printed beneath, is Giovanna di Ferramano, and she died in 
1549. In the present, Caroline realizes this is the same year the 
village near the tower was destroyed. In the flashback, she 
remarks to Neville with shock that the girl died at age 18. 
Neville responds that girls married young in those days. 


Caroline is even more surprised to learn that Giovanna was 
married, as she is noticeably young and “radiantly virginal” in 
the portrait. Neville points out the portrait beside Giovanna’s 
and asks Caroline what she thinks of it. Here, she encounters 
the pale young man with black eyes for the first time. His hand 
rests upon a pile of books in the portrait. Rather than a name, 
the inscription beneath it reads “Portrait of an Unknown 
Gentleman” Despite this, Neville identifies the man as Niccolo 
di Ferramano, Giovanna’s husband. 


Neville tells Caroline that no one in the family will mention 
Niccolo by name because of some scandal. On Neville’s last 
visit to this gallery, he mistakenly asked the Count about 
Giovanna and her husband. The man’s reaction let Neville know 
that this was a sore subject; he did not mention Niccolo at all, 
and of Giovanna only said either “She was lost” or “She was 
damned.” Neville cannot remember which, but speculates that 
Niccolo dabbled in “black magic” because of the books in his 
portrait. Disturbed, Caroline turns back to the picture of 
Giovanna, and Neville remarks that Caroline herself looks a bit 
like the woman in the portrait. 
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Caroline is acutely aware that her social duties as Neville’s wife 
require her to take interest in his work. Despite her pride in Neville’s 
social standing, she has become indifferent to the art, a fact to 
which Neville is oblivious. The dynamics of their marriage feel 
performative and—in Neville’s case—inconsiderate. Caroline is 
always hoping to make Neville happy, while he never notices how 
bored she is by his lectures. This imbalance in the relationship owes 
itself to the patriarchal society that prioritizes men at the expense of 
women. 


Neville and Caroline react to Giovanna’s portrait very differently: 
Neville appreciates its aesthetics and worth as a piece of art, while 
Caroline considers the person it depicts and her tragic early demise. 
Here again, Neville approaches art for self-interested reasons rather 
than appreciating the humanity it depicts. The coincidence of 
Giovanna dying in the same year the village was destroyed 
increases the ominous atmosphere building around the tower. 
Neville’s offhand comment about girls marrying young is coldly 
dismissive and betrays what little value he assigns to women’s lives. 


© O © 


Giovanna and Niccolo di Ferramano come into focus as a parallel 
for Caroline and Neville’s marriage. The story relies heavily on 
implication here, as not much is known about either the tower’s 
architect or his wife, but that lack of detail serves to increase the 
building tension. Giovanna, married and dead so young, is a tragic 
figure, while Niccolo’s dark eyes are unsettling, implying some 
unknown threat. 


O Q 


Niccolo’s potential involvement with the occult solidifies the 
menacing aura surrounding the tower. The old Count's reluctance to 
speak definitively on Giovanna’s death suggests something 
gruesome, and when taken in the context of Niccolo’s scandal, 
implies that whatever happened to her was his fault. Neville’s 
inability to remember whether Giovanna was lost or damned again 
displays his dismissive attitude towards women. His remark 
comparing Caroline to Giovanna not only suggests he views his own 
wife in the same way (more object than person), but also aligns 
Caroline's fate with Giovanna’s as she makes her visit to the tower. 
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Back in the present, Caroline decides she has enough time to 
go look at the tower and drives toward it, stopping at the fork 
that leads back to Florence. An “urgent voice inside her” 
suddenly insists that she wants to go home to Florence where 
it is safe. Perturbed, Caroline still gets out of the car and 
proceeds to the tower, rationalizing her actions by thinking 
how silly it would be to miss the chance to see something she is 
interested in. By this point, the sun is setting, and she hurries 
onward. 


Standing in front of the tower, Caroline notes that it is made of 
red bricks with narrow slits in the facade leading up to the top, 
where a platform extends around the exterior. She enters the 
tower and takes in the bare interior, empty aside from the 
staircase that clings to the wall, spiraling upward toward the 
low ceiling. Thinking she will go up and admire the view, 
Caroline begins to climb the steps, counting them as she goes. 
Coming through the ceiling of the lower level, she sees that the 
rest of the tower’s shaft is open—the staircase spirals up 
toward a circle of evening sky with no inner wall for protection, 
only arusty railing. 


Continuing to climb, Caroline notes that the slits in the brick 
are placed too high for anyone walking on the staircase to see 
through them. Above, she can see that the sky is quickly 
darkening. Fleetingly, she thinks that the more sensible thing to 
do right now would be to go home, and yet she keeps climbing. 
Halfway up, she discovers breaks in the rusty railing that come 
more and more frequently, and some of the railing even 
crumbles away in her hand. Caroline presses herself against 
the brick wall and continues upward. 


Nearing the end of her journey, Caroline grows more internally 
conflicted, arguing with herself that she ought to go down, but 
also that it would be silly to give up at this point. Another, 
separate part of her brain continues to count the steps, finally 
reaching 470. The top of the tower is still 20 feet above her 
head, and Caroline remarks aloud that “The whole thing’s 
absolutely pointless” before discovering a door in the wall 
beside her that leads out onto the platform she saw from the 
ground. The platform encircling the tower is narrow and slopes 
downward away from the tower. 
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Returning to the present with the tower’s ill-omened backstory in 
mind, the voice in Caroline’s head urging her homeward reads as 
very reasonable and even rather intuitive. This is the first 
appearance of the voice, and it's also the only time in the story that 
this voice is clearly focused on Caroline’s self-preservation. By 
ignoring it, Caroline betrays her own wellbeing in favor of chasing 
her husbana’s approval, symbolized by the phallic tower she sets 
out to conquer. 


© O Q 


The physical description of the tower amplifies the reader’s feelings 
of discomfort as Caroline heads inside. Bare of ornamentation, it 
has no obvious purpose, and even the act of climbing is immediately 
shown to be precarious. The space is so claustrophobic that 
Caroline’s thought to climb to the top and see the view feels 
painfully naive, as if she too can sense the wrongness of the tower 
but is trying to override the instinct telling her to leave. 


0O 


The senselessness of the tower’s architecture becomes clearer with 
each step, and the encroaching darkness closes around both 
Caroline and the reader, amplifying the sense of isolation. Caroline’s 
internal disagreement shows that her thoughts and actions are 
increasingly at odds, her mind insisting on returning home while her 
body keeps climbing the unstable staircase. This psychological 
torment paired with her dangerous surroundings adds another layer 
to the feelings of dread. 


O Q 


Mentally, Caroline becomes more fractured, continuing to argue 
with herself while yet another part of her brain is counting the steps. 
Her remark that the tower is “pointless” undercuts some of the 
dread that has been mounting. That dread returns almost 
immediately as the reader, so close to Caroline's perspective, steps 
out with her onto the narrow, sloping ledge. 
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Looking beyond the platform, Caroline sees how high up she is. 
t strikes her as impossible that she could be so high, and she is 
suddenly overcome by the impulse to throw herself off the 
tower, saying, “I cannot go down any other way.’ Alarmed by 
this persistent thought, Caroline closes her eyes to ward off 


For the first time, she looks down into the shaft of the tower 
and the precarious staircase she will have to traverse in order 
to leave, and she screams, “I can’t go down,’ 


For along while, Caroline is unable to move from the top step, 
watching as the light fades into darkness. She is fully unable to 
fathom climbing down the stairs in the dark, the voice in her 
head saying that it “would be much easier to fall.” She cries for a 
while, debating the reality of the situation, before steeling 
herself and beginning her halting descent. Caroline makes it 
two steps before she is again struck dumb with terror, 
unprotected from the murderous voice in her head. She sits 
down and slides down several more steps, pressing as close to 
the interior wall as she can. 


Trying to stand again at the 21st step from the top, Caroline is 
once again unable to move. Something brushes her face, and 
though Caroline knows it is a bat and not a hand, this horrible 
touch finally spurs her down the rest of the stairs, counting all 
the way, her hand dragging against the brick wall and tearing 
her skin to shreds. She can hear more bats around her and 
thinks that if one of them touches her again, “she must fall.” 
Unthinking, Caroline comes down the tower in the dark, her 
brain automatically counting the steps until she reaches 500 
and beyond. 
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the vertigo and steps back through the doorway into the tower. 
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The voice in Caroline’s head seems to shift from trying to protect her 
to encouraging her to jump to her death. Though it is never made 
clear who—or what—the voice belongs to, it is possible to read it as 
the voice of the tower manipulating Caroline to make herself a 
willing sacrifice. Caroline's rationality struggles to maintain control 
as this voice and the fear it incites push her closer to hysteria. 
Perhaps the story here is alluding to insidious patriarchal methods 
of maintaining control by pushing women to distrust their own 
perceptions of reality. It’s also possible that the voice represents the 
strange and morbid human tendency to indulge catastrophic 
thoughts. 


© O Q 


Though the story's horror has reached a peak, it is almost entirely 
internal. Caroline's self-inflicted immobility, inspired by the tower’s 
height and possibly its sinister whisperings, represent how difficult it 
is for women to escape patriarchal influence. At this point, she 
cannot tell whether the voice in her head belongs to her or the 
tower, and the horror of being unable to trust one’s own mind recalls 
the way her own desires have been conflated with Neville’s. 


© O 


The tower is inescapable. Rather than conquering it and proving her 
independence, Caroline is trapped within its walls the same way she 
has been trapped within Neville's influence for her entire trip. 
Caroline’s story ends as her psychological torment manifests itself in 
the physical world as the seemingly unending staircase leading her 
down into the dark. By refusing to explain the extra stairs, the story 
forces the reader to inhabit the same unsettling uncertainty as 
Caroline, extending the horror beyond the page. 
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